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@*“Perhaps it's civili- 
zation 


Furnis 
shatter- 


ing," says Dean Calvin Darlington Linton 
FR wryly. He's wrong of course. It's only 


s the tinkling sound of glass from the 


8 trash collection in G Street out- 
d side the Monroe Hall offices of 
Columbian College. The col- 


lege, the heart of the university and its first-born, is 157 
years old. The bulwark of the liberal arts must now also 
double as a haven for the 18-year-old undecided major 


The Cultivation ofa Liberal Arts Curriculum 


and serve as a resource unit, aiding other schools in 


filling their curricular needs. How could anything so 
pervasive as a civilization, a culture, be affected by a 
college freshman enrolling in English 11? Dean Linton 
believes it can: “Culture is nothing more than an intel- 
lectual chain of common bonds we share with our 
ancestors.” His mission, recurrently stimulating dis- 
cussion and reassessment of the college’s educational 
goals, has come nearly full circle in the 20-plus years 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


he has been dean. He’s not unhappy, in 1978, to see the 
traditional again becoming “innovative.” 

In 1905 Columbian College’s bachelor of arts 
curriculum (and those of most other colleges across 
the United States) prescribed English, mathematics, 
Latin or Greek, French or German, Chemistry or 
physics, philosophy, economics, and history—in 
addition to the major area of study. Its essence 
remained, reaffirmed by the college’s faculty in 1951 
in the Tupper Report, which stressed the tenets of a 
liberal education to counteract a trend toward il- 
Continued on page 2 
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Two Endowed Chairs 


For National Law Center 


The Professor S. Chesterfield Oppenheim 
Chair in Antitrust and Trade Regulation 
Law authorized by the Board of Trustees in 
1976 will be established this year. Professor 
Glen E. Weston has been selected to fill the 
Oppenheim chair. Professor Weston was 
Professor Oppenheim's student and later 
his colleague on the Law faculty. They are 
co-authors of three books. The $500,000 
endowment has been given by gifts of 


and comparative law for 13 years (1926- 
1939) at the National University law school 
which became a part of GW in 1954. Pro- 
fessor Leroy S. Merrifield will become 
Lobingier Professor. 


Destination: Smith Center 


These GW alumni were among those who 
attended the Penn State basketball game 
January 14 at Smith Center. Not an 
unusual occurrence in itself—but for some, 
it was the first time they had ever set foot on 
the Foggy Bottom campus. They studied 
through programs of the College of Gen- 
eral Studies’ Tidewater Center at Hamp- 
ton, Va. Under the auspices of the General 
Alumni Association, their chartered bus 
arrived on campus from Hampton in time 


for dinner and the game. “Our students in- 
clude many military personnel in the area,” 
said Dr. James Noel, director of the Tide- 
water Center. “Among GW alumni are the 
commanding general at Fort Monroe and 
former base commanding officers at Nor- 
folk Naval Base and Langley Air Force 
Base.” CGS’ Tidewater Center provides 
GW courses and degree programs for cities 
in the Virginia tidewater area and for 15 
government installations. 


alumni and friends of Professor Oppen- 
heim and by corporations and foundations 
in recognition of his major contributions to 
this field over the years. Professor Oppen- 
heim taught at the National Law Center 
from 1927 to 1952 and currently is Of 
Counsel to Howrey & Simon in Washing- 
ton. He holds an appointment in the Na- 
tional Law Center as Distinguished Scho- 
lar and Adviser. 

An additional $757,000 gift from the 
estate of an international jurist will enable 
the National Law Center to endow a pro- 
fessorship in jurisprudence and compara- 
tive law and to support related graduate 
educational and research programs. 

The bequest was received in December 
from the estate of Charles S. Lobingier 
who retired as a Securities and Exchange 
Commission officer in 1946 after serving as 
a judge in U.S. courts in the Far East from 
1904 to 1924. Mr. Lobingier was also an 
author and legal educator. He taught civil 


Charles S. Lobingier ' 


Mrs. Baldwin. 


Tidewater Center Director Dr. James Noel, left, Godfrey R. Baldwin, MA 61, and 


Furnishing the Mind from page 1 


liberal specialization. In 1965 the Finan Committee 
held that a liberal education should cultivate the 
capacity to think critically and creatively, to com- 
municate thoughts and feelings, to make informed 
and relevant decisions, and to discriminate among 
values. 

The late 60's brought student unrest and com- 
plaints that curriculum requirements were too rigid, 
and often irrelevant. “It was certainly true there was 
no relation between Greek philosophy and how to 
burn the library down or to make a Molotov cock- 
tail,” the dean recalls. He did feel, however, thatsome 
changes were in order. “But we didn’t go as far as 
some institutions did inabolishing all course require- 
ments,” he emphasized. The result of the 60’s up- 
heaval was the “new plan,” instituted in 1971 by the 
Brewer Committee, and still largely ineffect. Underit 
Columbian College students must complete one year 
of English composition, but need not enroll in liter- 
ature courses. Each student must also begina“mean- 
ingful initiation” into three areas of knowledge: 
humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, and 
social studies. Under the new plan, departments 
generate changes in specific course requirements in 
their areas. Other change occurs when an outstand- 
ing professor joins the faculty and develops new 
courses in his area. Student fashions and fads also lead 
to curricular changes. Watergate brought increased 
journalism and law enrollments; unemployment among 
the young brought a trend toward vocational educa- 
tion. 

At some institutions, English majors, forexample, 
have declined 80 per cent in the last five years. Stu- 
dents are asking ‘Who will pay me to study Milton? 
But is that because there are no jobs? That really isn’t 
the reason. In the past the majority of those who 


studied English did not expect to become English 
teachers. The belief that a college education needed 
to be vocational or specialized simply wasn’t there.” 
The dean cites Shaw: “No mancan bea purespecialist 
without being in the strict sense an idiot.” A college 
education, he explains, was for furnishing the mind. 
“I think we are assuming that high school students 
know what they want to do, and this may bea faulty 
assumption. We should not allow a student to go 
through an educational cafeteria and pick all the 
desserts. Parents have been short-changed by the 
curricula to which their children were exposed at 
many universities. Students themselves are now real- 
izing they want tostudy ina more structured setting.” 

What does a liberal education do? Like good 
health, it benefits no one but the possessor. Engineers 


Dean Calvin Linton 


study to build bridges; lawyers to win cases; physi- 
cians to heal the sick. “Why does a student pursue a 
liberal education?” the dean asks. “It all comes down 
to the values which should govern the life of this na- 
tion. You can’t add up people and callita culture. Ina 
democracy each individual is an organic whole in 
himself. Non-democratic forms of government de- 
fine the individual as merely a single cellin the whole, 
the organic state. You can dispose of the cell without 
any loss to the body politic—the state remains.” 

All of which brings us back to the meaning of liberales 
artes, the Roman way of expressing the older concept 
of Greek education. “It means, quite simply, ‘the 
arts,’ that is the areas of study, ‘of free men,’ spe- 
cifically those who were not slaves. Inancient times it 
was the slaves who received the vocational training.” 

In 1978, Dean Linton sees a return toa moretradi- 
tional liberal education. Now, headds, thereare parts 
of the 1971 “new plan” which need attention. He has 
conducted departmental discussions during the last 
year on the direction these changes should take. 
Meaningful initiation requirements are now more 
specific and it is possible additional English courses 
will be required in the future. Under discussion is a 
curriculum especially for the student who wants a 
classically rigorous liberal education: a curriculum 
that is neither vocational nor pre-professional. It 
would contain the history of ideas, the roots of civili- 
zation as displayed in the languages, the arts, the lit- 
erature of other times and places as well as our own, 
and the underlying concepts of modern science and 
mathematics. Its objective would not be specializa- 
tion, but breadth with a reasonable degree of depth. 
“In the long run,” says the dean, “it could bethe most 
practical education a student could obtain.” O Fran 
Marsh 
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Art in Brittany '78 


One of 575 Summer Classes 


Chateau de Guilguiffin stands in the un- 
spoiled countryside on the Brittany coast of 
France. Stony remains of dolmens and 
menhirs built by prehistoric cults abound 
in the fields. Nearby is the site of the School 
of Pont Aven, where Gauguin painted 
among a group of 19th-century artists who 
gravitated to the area to capture its beauty 
and golden light on canvas. 

This summer you can draw, paint, or 
photograph the environs Gauguin found 
so tantalizing. For the second summer, 
GW’s Summer Sessions is scheduling four 
separate courses in the Advanced Fine Arts 
Program in Brittany. (Works of students in 
the first summer program were exhibited in 
the Dimock Gallery during January and 
February.) After some time in Paris, stu- 
dents will spend several intensive weeks at 
Chateau de Guilguiffin under the direction 
of a GW professor studying in one of four 
areas: advanced composition using basic 
drawing media; sumi, India ink, and poly- 
mer techniques with quill and brush; land- 
scape painting in acrylics and oils; or pho- 


tography—producing an extensive col- 
lection of negatives for future printing. The 
four sessions are offered between May 15 
and August 4. 

Brittany fine arts courses are one of 10 
special programs offered during summer 
1978. Others include Tropical Marine Bio- 
logy in the Bahamas; Field Archeology in 
St. Marys County, Md.; Folklore in 
America; Judaic Studies Institute; Taft 
Institute of Government for elementary 
and secondary teachers; Russian-East 
Asian Studies; Summer Dance Workshop; 
Institute in Speech Pathology and Audi- 
ology; and Composition for Teachers of 
English in High School. 

Altogether, more than 575 graduate and 
undergraduate courses will be offered at 
GW this summer in three sessions: 3 weeks 
from May 15 to June 7; 5 weeks from June 
12 to July 18; and 5 weeks from July 20 to 
August 24. For more information and a 
schedule of classes write to the Summer 
Sessions, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
or call (202) 676-6360. 


Students’ living quarters in a farm house at Chateau de Guilguiffin. 


GW’s Pooled Income Fund: 


A Charitable Mutual Fund 


This article is the third in a series describ- 
ing features of gifts-in-trust to the univer- 
sity. Other articles reviewed the charitable 
remainder annuity trust and the unitrust. 

George Washington University’s Pooled 
Income Fund is the charitable counterpart 
of a mutual fund. When a donor transfers 
assets to a pooled income fund, the gift is 
commingled with similar gifts and all bene- 
ficiaries share in the trust income propor- 
tionately. Since each donor's contribution 
1S not required to be separately invested, 
but pooled with similar gifts, contributions 
of $5,000 or more are welcome. Upon en- 
tering the fund, donors are assigned units of 
Participation. The value of each unit is $10; 
therefore a $5,000 gift is assigned 500 units. 
By dividing each donor's units by the total 
number of units outstanding, the percent- 
age of ownership is determined and income 
distributed quarterly. 

Appreciated property or securities may 
be transferred to a pooled income fund, 
avoiding capital gains tax liability that 
would accrue if assets were sold. The donor 
iS entitled to a charitable contribution de- 
duction which he or she can claim on 
Income tax for a portion of the assets. This 


deduction serves to reduce one’s income 
tax bill and increase spendable income. 
Either one or two beneficiaries can be in- 
cluded to receive lifetime income from the 
fund. Income from the pooled income fund 
is taxed as ordinary income. 

If Mr. and Mrs. White had chosen to 
transfer $25,000 to GW’s Pooled Income 
Fund when they were both 68 years old, 
they would have been entitled to an income 
tax charitable deduction of over $10,000. 
Their annual income would be determined 
by dividing the fund’s total income by their 
share of ownership in the fund. Therefore, 
their income would vary from year to year 
depending upon the fund’s performance. 
Growth occurs in three ways: the income 
percentage can increase, dividends (which 
are reinvested in the principal) can grow, 
and the principal itself can increase. 

The Office of Development at GW can 
provide you with data pertinent to your 
own situation and can work with you and 
your counsel to establish a program to suit 
your philanthropic and financial wishes. 
Write or call the Director of deferred 
Giving, Office of Development, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 


Art student Maggie Strom's painting and the Camaret Bay scene 


which inspired it. 
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June Seminar 
On Wills Scheduled 


Saturday morning, June 24, is the date and 
time of the next seminar in the estate plan- 
ning series. Sponsored by the university’s 
Office of Development, the June seminar 
Will include will planning and preparation, 
as well as estate, gift, and inheritance tax 
implications. A $5 registration fee will cov- 
er the cost of seminar material, parking, 
and refreshments. The seminar will be held 
in the Marvin Theater on the first floor of 
the Marvin Center at the intersection of 
21st and H streets, NW. 

Those wishing to make an early reserva- 
tion should mail the $5 registration fee 
along with name, address and daytime tele- 
phone number to Seminar Coordinator, 
Office of Development, GWU, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052. Checks may be made pay- 
able to George Washington University. 
Further information on the seminar will 
appear in May/June GW Times. 
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Herzog, Kanakaratne 


Receive Honorary Degrees 


Ambassador Neville Kanakaratne of Sri 
Lanka addressed some 1,500 February 
graduates at the annual Winter Convo- 
cation February 20 at Smith Center. He is 
one of Washington's senior ambassadors, 
and was chairman of the Sri Lanka Delega- 
tion to the 31st Session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1976. In the 1950s, he was a 
member of Dr. Henry Kissinger’s celebra- 
ted International Seminar at Harvard. The 
ambassador, who holds degrees from the 
University of Ceylon and Cambridge, re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Laws degree 
from GW during the ceremonies. 

Henry William Herzog, whose career at 
GW spanned nearly 50 years, was also the 


Fa 


Henry Herzog 


recipient of an honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree. Mr. Herzog joined GW in 1931 as 
graduate manager of publications and re- 
tired as vice president and treasurer in 1972. 
After his retirement he was special assistant 
to President Elliott until last year. 

Alumni Achievement Awards went to 
L. Stanley Crane, BSE '38, Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr., JD '56, Richard S. Hunter, BA 
'37, Arthur R. Miele, MBA '67, and Frank 
Proschan, MA '48. 

For the first time this year, the ceremony 
was altered so that incoming degree candi- 
dates walked down aisles formed by faculty 
members, allowing professors the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate students. 


Ambassador Kanakaratne 


School children in Minnesota have begun learning about higher education earlier these 
days. In response to her letter, Kari received a packet of information telling her all 
about GW. 


Initial Plans Complete 


For $15 Million Academic Cluster 


Design-development plans are complete 
for the $15 million phase one of the aca- 
demic cluster, the sixth and final building 
project proposed under the first part of 
GW’s 1970 campus plan. The project will 
be financed by a major fund raising cam- 
paign and revenue bonds. The revenue 
from the World Bank office building pro- 
ject which won a preliminary okay last fall 
from the D.C. Zoning Commission will be 
used to pay debt service expense. The clus- 
ter will rise at 22nd and H streets, in the 
block north of the university library. Once 
working drawings have been started, phase 
one will take about two years to complete. 
Rather than a large square building, the 
architects and engineers of Vosbeck, Vos- 
beck, Kendrick, and Redinger have plan- 
ned several smaller units punctuated by 
pedestrian passages both at ground level 
and above. Their design was greatly influ- 
enced by a study of foot traffic in the area 
and allows pedestrians to walk through the 
block to the Metro station a block distant 
and to other points on campus without a 
detour around buildings. Busy passage- 
ways make security maintenance easier— 
walkways are visible from most windows. 
The cluster includes a lower building at 
the southwest corner of the block which 
Will recede upward in terraces, opening up 
the corner of 22nd and H streets to a park- 
like setting. This lower building will give the 
art department, which has increased its en- 
rollment and curriculum to the point where 
it is now one of the largest graduate depart- 
ments, a new home. The move from Build- 
ing H, Building Q, and the basement of 
Stuart Hall will bring art history and fine 
art studies under one roof for the first time 
in many years. Each terraced level and its 


outdoor extension will be used for separate 
artistic activities—graphics and photo- 
graphy on the second level, sculpture and 
ceramics on the third, painting and draw- 
ing on the fourth, and graduate painting 
studios on the fifth floor. The terraced 
building will also house the Center for Aca- 
demic and Administrative Computing and 
a street-level conference center. 

A ground-level pedestrian mall running 
north and south pierces the block. Between 
it and adjacent apartment houses an aca- 
demic tower will be built, taking its name 
from the glassed-in stair tower anchoring 
its north end. The music department will 
occupy the ground level of the tower build- 
ing; the street level and second through 
sixth floors will provide offices for engi- 
neering and government and business ad- 
ministration faculty. The tower building 
will also house continuing education quar- 
ters for several disciplines: Continuing 
Engineering Education, the Continuing 
Education for Women Center, and Con- 
tinuing Legal Education. 

The complex will be energy efficient— it 
will be warmed using heat generated by the 
computer center. Computers will also pro- 
vide most of the energy for airconditioning. 
“The system, which uses a heat pump, will 
be sufficient except in extremely cold wea- 
ther,” said Campus Planner Everett G. Fel- 
linger. “Since we're using waste heat as an 
energy source for heating and cooling, it’s 
much cheaper.” A small conventionally 
fueled boiler will also be installed. 

Phases two and three of the cluster, to be 
constructed at a later date, include two 
smaller buildings extending northward 
and westward from the stair tower and 
abutting Eye and 22nd streets. 


The cluster from the corner of 22nd and H streets 


Looking north from G Street 
into the pedestrian mall. Stair tower 
is in upper background. 
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by Donald E. Fraher 

“Is psychiatry an agent of conformity influencing peo- 
ple to adjust to an unjust society? Or does it help people 
to break out of binds to discover more creative methods 
of attacking life? Does it help maintain the status quo 
Or is it a great force for social change? Is it an agent of 
Oppression or an agent of liberation? 

These were some of the questions which Dr. Jonas 
Robitscher asked and tried to answer during his lec- 
tures on “The Uses and Abuses of Psychiatry” held at 
GW this fall. The lectures were given by Dr. Robit- 
Scher as the 1976 recipient of the Isaac Ray Award of 
the American Psychiatric Association. They were 
Presented at GW where Dr. Robitscher received both 
his law degree and medical degree. 

The Isaac Ray Award is given annually by the 
American Psychiatric Association to an individual 
who has made outstanding contributions to forensic 
Psychiatry or to the psychiatric aspects of juris- 
Prudence. The first award in 1951 was given to Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, formerchairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry at GW, who also happened to be 
Dr. Robitcher’s professor of forensic psychiatry in 
Medical school. 

Dr. Robitscher, who is an attorney, psychiatrist, 
and psychoanalyst, holds the Henry R. Luce Chairin 
Law and the Behavioral Sciences at Emory Univer- 
Sity in Atlanta. He has written extensively on forensic 
Psychiatry and forensic medicine and is the author of 
Pursuit of Agreement: Psychiatry and the Law and 
Contributing editor of Eugenic Sterilization. 

“We need to become more conscious than we have 
been that psychiatry does more than study and treat; 
it is an agent of social control,” Dr. Robitschersaid in 
his first lecture. The end result of the tendency torely 
On psychiatrists as the experts who canstraighten out 
human and social tangles, he said, is the therapeutic 
State, “where behavior will be made to conform to 
Scientifically accepted psychiatric norms and where 


thoughts which people think will be controlled.” 

Dr. Robitscher believes there is a “substantial dan- 
ger of psychiatrists entering into every phase of con- 
temporary living and—often for good motives and 
sometimes with good results—exerting authority 
which is not understood or challenged or kept within 
bounds. 

“They set societal norms,” he said of psychiatrists. 
“They give opinions of whether such an activity as 
wife beating or child beating shall be considered a 
crime or a symtom of an illness. They give opinions 
which are generally respected about decriminalizing 
many activities which have been considered wrong— 
prostitution, homosexuality, marijuana use, cocain 
use, pornography dissemination. Much of this 
authority is exerted through influence on the legisla- 
tive process.” 

Psychiatrists are able to influence modern life in 
even more pervasive ways, according to Dr. Robit- 
scher. “By prescribing mood-ameliorating drugs and 
sanctioning this practice by general practitioners and 
other physicians, the reactions of ‘normal’ people to 
all the happenings of their lives have been dampened 
or altered. 

“The use of these drugs has been enormously accel- 
erated by the growth ofthe community mental health 
center movement which gives its patients little choice 
of therapies, relies on chemotherapy as its chief psy- 
chiatric modality, and utilizes individual insight- 
oriented psychotherapy by trained professionals 
hardly at all.” 

It was the community mental health movement 
which came under the greatest attack by Dr. Robit- 
scher during his second lecture. The movement does 
not aim to set up a therapeutic state, he said, “but it 
does attempt to provide more mental health help ofa 
more diluted and less professional quality to more 
people with more kinds of problems. Inthe process it 


is affecting the way we think and feel about the 
responsibility of the state for our emotions and 
thoughts and the role of thestatein not only enabling 
the pursuit of happiness but in providing the 
happiness itself.” 

There isn’t any doubt that the community mental 
health centers often serve people with psychotic 
symptoms, extreme anxiety, depression, and a host 
of other mental health problems, but “whether the 
community mental health system with its reliance on 
crisis intervention, short-term followups, chemo- 
therapy, and social work referrals can give these 
people the help they deserve is another question. . . . 

“The community mental health system is a politi- 
cal promise of help, but much of the help is sham. The 
system uses only a few psychiatrists who take 
ultimate responsibility but who have minimal patient 
contact and who have the crucial function of 
prescribing psychotropic medication, and it uses a 
multitude of less trained paraprofessionals and semi- 
professionals who act as therapists.” 

In concluding his lectures, Dr. Robitscher said 
that psychiatrists will have to become more con- 
scious of their power. “They will have to spend more 
time analyzing the effect of the interventions, and 
they will have to make this an important part of 
psychiatric study and training.” To make these 
reforms work, he said, more thoughtful and intro- 
spective individuals will have to be chosen for 
behavioral science training and to exercise the great 
power that psychiatrists use and abuse. 

“The greatest protection against the abuse of psy- 
chiatry is not the lawyer or even the Bill of Rights; itis 
the quality of caring—not only the quality of care but 
the quality of caring, the interpersonal aspect of psy- 
chiatry that many of us thought was the foundation- 
stone of our discipline—that decision-makers bring 
to their challenging responsibility.” O 
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Recent changes in Civil Aeronautics 

Wha Board regulations have made 

it possible for everyone to take 

advantage of low-cost charter air travel. But 

Th according to recent research by 

GW's School of Government and 

Business Administration, po- 

Do tential consumers have diffi- 

culty in finding relevant infor- 

mation in advertising about charter flights, and 

as a result, they are prevented from 

making full use of the benefits of char- 

ter air travel. The GW study, conducted by SGBA in- 

structor Michelle Slagle under the direction of Dr. 

Salvatore F. Divita, chairman of the department of busi- 

ness administration, assumed at its outset that news- 

paper advertisements are “probably the consumer’s ini- 

tial contact with information on charter travel, particu- 

larly for those consumers who are newly able to consider 
charter travel because of the lower rates.” 

The study—funded by American Express Company 
and done in cooperation with the Office of Consumer 
Affairs of HEW and the Consumer Federation of 
America—asked the question: “What do advertise- 
ments tell the consumer concerning charter travel?” 


6 gwTimes 


To answer that question Michelle Slagle surveyed 
Sunday travel sections of newspapers in 11 major U.S. 
cities over a two-month period. She identified a total of 
813 charter flight advertisements which represented 
only about five per cent of all ads in the travel sections, 
even though charter flights are often the most economi- 
cal way to travel by air. 

She also found that although 90 per cent of the ads 
provided some price information, less than one percent 
discussed inconveniences travelers incur to get the 
cheaper price. 

The research data indicates, says Slagle, that “con- 
sumers are receiving only small amounts of selected data 
concerning charter travel. The information which the 
ads fail to present is information concerning the risks the 
traveler assumes in order to receive the reduced fare: 
penalties for cancellation, missed flights, change of 
plans. The advantages are stressed, specifically the 
savings in fares.” 

Like all good research, Slagle’s study has raised fur- 
ther questions which she hopes to look into in the near 
future. Two such questions are “How do consumers 
make travel decisions, if so little information is avail- 
able through newspaper ads?” and “Why isn’t there 
more advertising for charter travel?” Phil Debrabant 
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Brenda Belfield, BA '60, has spent much of 
her time contemplating a self-created 


cartoon. Shedidso becauseit represen- 


ted the third stage of what is perhaps one of the 
es most significant crea- 
tions of her art career 


to date, the design of a major 
Windows ==: 
window for the 

National Cathedral, a window donated by the 
Fo International YWCA. Belfield, who has 


designed several smaller windows for 


B the cathedral, re- 

N ational meta 
the Y window 

of 1976. She 


mission to create 
spent that summer and fall, off and on, working on a 
scale drawing, and upon its approval in December 1976, 
began work on the cartoon, the full-scale drawing of the 
window using the colors of the glass, for an additional 
six to eight months. 

After the cartoon is drawn, each individual panel is 
cut out and the glass is cut to match. Each piece is then 
pasted up, and the detail is painted in with a black sub- 
stance that stops the light. The black is fired onto the 
glass, and the glass is leaded and weatherproofed. 

At this point the artist holds her breath as the win- 
dow is installed. Many variables—the exposure, the 
opacity of the glass, the coloration—must work to- 
gether for the window to be successful. In Belfield’s 
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case, the result is a vivid portrayal of six women from 
the Bible— Martha and Mary, Naomi and Ruth, and 
Miriam and the Pharoah’s daughter, each pair depic- 
ted in a separate panel. 

The themes brought out in the window character- 
ize some of the religious values of the YWCA. The 
emphasis is on deep supportive relationships and new 
understanding for women of different backgrounds 
and faiths so that together they mayjoin in the struggle 
for peace and justice, freedom and dignity for all 
people. 

Belfield notes that one of the design considerations 
is the relationship of the window to other windows 
nearby as well as the light and the height at which it will 
be seen. The window is 16 feet tall, eight feet wide, and 
contains 83 square feet of glass in 2,150 pieces. 

The master craftsman to whom she attributes a large 
portion of the success of the window is Dieter 
Goldkuhle, who built it. “He can cut any shape: he can 
do anything that’s possible,” she says, praising Gold- 
kuhle’s ability to match colors from painting to win- 
dow. The artist acknowledges that the color selection for 
her window was somewhat complicated, for it spans the 
spectrum. Again she credits Goldkuhle’s knowledge and 
experience in choosing appropriate coloration. 

Brenda Belfield was commissioned to design nine 
windows at the National Cathedral, including the 
Martha Washington window and the Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln window. She has studied stained glass under 
Rowan LeCompte, glass designer for the cathedral and 
creator of the cathedral’s renowned Rose Window. C] 
Robert M. Dawson/ Reston Times 


Brenda Belfield and stained glass window she 
designed for her home. 
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Prof. Richard Stephens 


“Custer wore an Arrow 

Its All shirt,” says the nonsensic- 
al sign on Dr. Richard 

Stephens’ wall. Sometimes that is 
After a about as understandable 
an explanation for the 

@concept of fashion we have. 
Fashion 52: 
“lets us be what we 


want to be.’’ Professor Stephens, who is on the 
faculty of GW’s sociology department, studies 
changes in clothing styles as a part of his interest in 
status and class. He defines fashion as a folkway: a 
repeated act, the violation of which carries a mild 
censure from society. Ten or 20 years ago, a viola- 
tion of a folkway would have occurred if someone 
appeared in church without a hat. That person 
would have been the object of stares from the con- 
gregation, but little else. Not quite like breaking 
laws or mores, he says. 

Many clothing changes can’t be explained by 
anything except changes in fashion. But sociol- 
ogists think we wear what we do to satisfy our self- 
image, to exhibit status symbols, to pretend, and to 
find ourselves. Since the population group between 
18 and 25 hasn’t really found themselves, explains 
Professor Stephens, their clothes reflect the search 
for an identity. The search, as evidenced in ap- 
parel, usually defines what is in and what is out in 
the younger strata of society. 

“Beginning in the 60s,’’ says Stephens, ‘‘jeans 
began to be worn for every occasion. Couples got 


married in jeans. The best jeans were faded, indi- 
cating the wearer was truly casual. Once faded 
jeans were considered an established part of the 
lifestyle, others adopted the look. Those who 
didn’t have the time to fade their jeans by wearing 
them bought more expensive pre-faded jeans. That 
became a status symbol. They were telling the 
world that they were ‘casual’ whether they really 
were or not.” 

In the business world, the concept of fashion 
takes on a special meaning. Dr. Norma Maine 
Loeser, professor of business administration, came 
to GW a veteran of 22 years’ military service. 
“Since women officers wear uniforms, deciding 
what to wear was not a problem. But in civilian life 
a woman’s clothing decisions are perhaps more 
perplexing than a man’s,”’ said Professor Loeser, 
who was managing director of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board during 1976-77. “Women have 
many more options and few guidelines as to what a 
well-dressed business woman should look like.” 
Though there is no specific instruction in proper 
attire in the School of Government and Business 
Administration, Dr. Loeser does not believe that 
vital classroom hours should be spent discussing 
this subject. ““This is something our professional 
societies should be prepared to do,” she said. 

“‘Most male students realize if they're going to 
succeed in business, they have to present a ‘clean’ 
image—styled hair, shined shoes, and a dark busi- 
ness suit. It’s sometimes an instant transformation 
from blue jeans and jackets on campus. High- 
fashion designers show clothing for women for 
evening or for social activities during the day. A 
woman is seen as a socialite rather than a business 
woman. So good clothes that are tailored, not frilly 
or clinging, are hard to find.” 

In a book of readings for women executives 
which she is now preparing, she will deal with self- 
concept, which she believes clothes do much to 
define. ‘‘People take on the images their clothes 
present . . . so in a way clothing determines how 
we think about ourselves,” she says. “And this is 
very important as more women climb toward exec- 
utive positions.” 

Doing research in dress in the Department of 
Agriculture in the 60s, Dr. Stephens found that 
there were no rules for employee dress. A manual 
for workers only said that employees should wear 
what is considered representative of the agency. 
And that was what the director said it was. ‘‘This is 
a type of organizationally and politically 
determined dress,’’ he said. 

Once such rules are made, people are loathe to 
change lest they be considered out of step with 
norms. Dr. Loeser cites a recent energy crisis 
during a summer heat wave. Because of the heat, 
federal agencies decreed government employees 
wouldn’t have to wear coats and ties, but most all 
did, no matter how uncomfortable they were. 

Sometimes certain ‘‘props’’ also effect marked 
changes in behavior. ‘‘The Citizens’ Band radio 
craze has made ordinary citizens sound like truck 
drivers the minute they pick up the microphone,” 
says Stephens. ‘‘Similarly, the cadet from Anna- 
polis whose shorn head is hidden under a wig for 
an evening in Washington becomes a civilian for a 
few hours. 

““Occasionally there is a person to whom fashion 
just doesn’t matter. This type still looks the same 
as he did 10 or even 20 years ago. Such people are 
usually very secure in themselves, and no changes 
are necessary,” he said, ““but these individuals are 
very rare.” O 


Martha Vaughan/ Miss Harper 
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Alumni in the News 


Harvey H. Ammerman, BS '39, MD '43, 
has assumed the presidency of the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia. Dr. 
Ammerman is Chief of Neurosurgery at 
Sibley Hospital, and a Clinical Professor 
of Neurosurgery at GW School of Medi- 
cine. 


Peggy Amsterdam, BA '70, MA '74, has 
been named executive director of the Fair- 
fax County Council of the Arts. For the 
past two years, she has been involved in 
planning visual and performing arts pro- 
grams throughout the county. 


Thomas A. Beckett, MBA '65, has joined 
the staff of Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital of Philadelphia as vice presi- 
dent, Health Services Administration. 
Beckett will direct the administrative acti- 
vities of the hospital and ambulatory 
services. 


Edith Margaret Petrie Brown, MD '27, 
received the American Medical Women’s 
Association Elizabeth Blackwell Medal for 
1977. The award is given for outstanding 
service in medicine in general, and to the 
American Medical Women’s Association 
specifically. 


Charles M. Chambers, JD '76, was ap- 
pointed as staff associate of the Council 
on Post-secondary Accreditation. He 
will be responsible for COPA’s recogni- 
tion function, and serve as the staff legal 
adviser. 


Andrew A. Champion, MSA '71, was pro- 
moted to assistant treasurer at Snelling and 
Snelling, Inc., in Sarasota, Fla. 


Angus McEachran 


Thomas Sobolik 


TV health series host James Mason, left, and guests. 


Joseph P. Farina, BA '67, is the new mayor 
of Miami Shores, Fla. 


Rhoda Freeman, MA '50, has become 
dean of Upsala College. An Upsala faculty 
member since 1965, she served as acting 
dean last year. 
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GAA Governing Board Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the General 
Alumni Association presents the following 
slate of candidates for the 1978-80 term of 
the Governing Board. (Three alumni are 
elected from each of the active schools of 
the university and two from the faculty.) 
The slate may be amended before the 
Official ballot is mailed to all active 
members in April. Additional candidates 
may be nominated by petition which 
requires the signatures of at least 10 active 
members and the prior consent of the 
candidate to serve if elected. Petitions must 
be received in the Alumni Relations Office 
no later than April 1, 1978. 


Columbian: 

Gloria C. Menzel Becker, BA '70, MA '74 
David R. Berz, BA '70, JD '73 

Hazel Smallwood Hanback, BA '40 


Medical: 

Bruce J. Ammerman, MD '72 
John F. Mermel, MD '60 
Allan Zellis, MD '41 


Law: 

Dayton M. Harrington, JD '42 
Lawrence S. Margolis, JD '61 
Bruce S. Mencher, BA '57, JD '60 


Engineering and Applied Science: 
Matthew Flato, BEE '49 

Douglas L. Jones, BME '63, MSE '65, 
DSc '70 


Issa Khozeimeh, BEE '67, MS '73 
John R. Manning, BSE '57, JD '61 


Education: 

William M. Clayborne, EdD '71 
Alvin C. Jensen, MAE '61, EdD '63 
Barbara Musil Marshall, BAE '75 
Lee Etta Powell, MAE '66, EdD '76 
George Bell Thomas Sr., EdD '69 


Graduate: 

Robert D. Barry, MPhil '70, PhD '76 
Everett H. Bellows, BA '39, MA '41 
William Coward, MA '73 

Michael R. Grow, PhD '77 

T. Arthur Smith, BA '49, MA '62, PhD '73 


Government and Business 
Administration: 

Phillip W. Jones, BBA '73, MBA '75 
William M. Porter, MSA '70 
Charlotte Taylor, MBA '76 
Armand Weiss, DBA '71 


Public and international Affairs: 
Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA '65 
Pasquale Menna, BA '75 


General Studies: 

Douglas Carter, MSB '68 

Gerald F. Merna, BS '73 
Geraldine Werner, BA '49, MA '59 


Faculty: 
John G.Boswell, BA '53, MA '56, EdD '63 


The State Department has announced the 
appointment of Robert L. Funseth, MIA 
'69, as the director of the office of North- 
ern European Affairs. A foreign service 
officer for 23 years, he was a State Depart- 
ment spokesman during Dr. Henry Kissin- 
ger's tenure. 


William F. Gadbois, MS '66, a urologist, 
joined the staff of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Edward W. “Skip” Gnehm Jr., BA '66, 
MA '68, has been serving as political officer 
and director of the office of the (American) 
ambassador in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 


Anne Hawley, MAE 69, is the new director 
of the Massachusetts Council on the Arts 
and Humanities. 


The first director of the Georgia World 
Congress Institute is Milton S. Hochmuth, 
MBA ’64. The institute will focus on work- 
ing with international events coming to the 
Atlanta World Congress Center, with 
which it is affiliated. 


Sister Kathleen Hofer, MBA '67, recently 
assumed the presidency of the American 
Medical Record Association. 


Patricia Horton Segall, BA °71, has been 
named one of the Ten Outstanding Young 
Women of America. She was recently 
named Virginia’s Outstanding Young 
Woman of the Year for 1977. She is execu- 
tive director of the Fairfax County Human 
Rights Commission. 


Donald R. Levy, MA "73, is education 
assistant for special programs at the Quad- 
rangle Art Museums. His primary respon- 
sibility is to develop a career education 
pilot project for high school students. 


Larry Chappelear 
The youngest person ever to hold the posi- 
tion of president of the Colorado Bar Asso- 
ciation is Carlos Lucero, JD '64, partner 
in the firm of Pound and Lucero. 


James L. Mason, BA '70, is the producer 
and host of Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company's new health care and preven- 
tion series “Body Politics.” 


Edward E. Masters, BA '48, is U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Indonesia. Mas- 
ters has previously been ambassador to the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh and de- 
puty chief of the mission in Bankok. 


Angus McEachran, Att '57, is executive 
editor of the Birmingham Post-Herald. 


Frank L. Salizzoni, MBA '64, senior vice 
president of finance and treasurer for Trans 
World Airlines, was elected to TWA’s 
Board of Directors. 


J. Dallas Shirley, BS '36, MA '42, recently 
visited Madrid, Spain, as the chief of mis- 
sion accompanying the USA Basketball 
team as it competed for the Intercontin- 
ental Cup. 


Thomas W. Thompson, PhD ’77, has been 
named editor of the United States Inves- 
tor/ Eastern Banker magazine. 


In 1969 when LBJ was in the White 
House, Brian Buzzell, BA '69, served as a 
White House butler. He left for Naval 
Aviation Cadet School and went on to 
earn his wings. Several years later, 
Stationed in the Washington area as a 
Navy pilot, he reapplied for work at 1600 
Pennsylvania A venue—this time as a 
social aide. Here he is on duty in his blue 
and gold Navy dress uniform (at the right 
of President Carter) during the 
November 15 state dinner for the Shah of 
Iran. But a mere four days later Buzzell 
was out of his White House job again. 
The reason? He married on Novem- 

ber 19, and White House social aides are 
required to be single. 
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Peking Pickings 

So much interest was generated when the 
GW Alumni Association advertised a trip 
to the People’s Republic of China in Oct/ 
Nov GW Times that a drawing was neces- 
sary to fill the 20-plus places on the tour. 
Names were put into the vase December 21 
and here Dean Elmer Louis Kayser has just 
drawn the first, John Nitzke, MBA °77, 
who will be among the group tospend April 
6-30 in Peking. 
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Alumni Authors 


Habeeb Bacchus, PhD '50, MD '54. Ra- 
tional Management of Diabetes. Balti- 
more: University Park Press, 1977. 


August Bequai, LLM °76. Computer Crime 
and White Collar Crime. Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1978. 


Wayne D. Bray, JD '38, LLM °75. The 
Common Law Zone in Panama. San 
Juan: Inter-American University Press, 
1977. 


Roderic Ai Camp, BA '66, MA '67. Mexi- 
can Political Biographies, 1935-1975. Tuc- 
son: University of Arizona Press, 1976 and 
The Role of Economists in Policy-making: 
A Comparative Study of Mexico and the 
United States. Tucson: University of Ari- 
zona Press, 1977. 


Byron K. Enyart, BA ’24, LLB '33. A Mile 
of Glory. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 
1977. 
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Alumni Deaths 


Gerald F. Allsman, MEA ’75, May 20, 
San Angelo, Tex. 


William A. Altman, MEA '69, Ellicott 
City, Md. 


Vernon V. Baker, LLB *29, August 25, 
McLean, Va. 


Lillian P. Beech, BA *28, October 10, 
Boca Raton, Fla. 


Benjamin R. Blasi, MD '43, March ŽE 
1977, Irvington, N.J. 


Joseph R. Boyd, BEE ’25, May 6, 
Washington 


Howard J. Caquelin, Att °54, July 27, 
Bondville, Il. 


Henry C. Clark, BA’10, November 3, 
Stanfordville, N.Y. 


George W. Clarvoe, BA ’27, July 7, 
Somerville, N.J. 


Donald G. Coleman, BA ’21, November, 
Madison, Wis. 


Edgar M. Douglass, MA ’29, November 6, 
Dade City, Fla. 


W. Lloyd Eastlack, MD "30, October 12, 
South Boston, Va. 


Alberta W. Fakler, BS '50, October 20, 
hesda 


Murray Frank, BS '36, October 19, 
Silver Spring 

Vernie L. Gaddy, BA ’28, May 1977, 
Arlington 

W.W. Gordon, MAE '49, November 18, 
Bon Air, Va. 

Keith Grimes, MSB '68, September 14 


Barbara K. Hardy, MA '68, December 4, 
Washington 


Albert Huber, BA '38, MA '41, August 12, 
Washington 


Rowland F. Kirks, LLB '39, November 3, 
Washington 


Virgil E. Korns, MA ’52, December 7, 
Annapolis 


William B. Miles, BS '72, November, 
Suitland, Md. 


George W. Oliver, MSA °73, September 
22, Alexandria 

Ely Eliot Palmer, MDP ’10, August 27, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Kenneth L. Park, BEE '54, November 11, 
Alexandria 


Silas H. Pearson, BS '42, December 20, 
1976, Gaithersburg, Md. 


William W. Pigman, BS '32, MA 33, 
September 30, Jamesburg, N.J. 


Kathryn M. Plugge, BA '50, November 12, 
Washington 

Melbourne F. Russell, MBA '64, Salt 
Lake City 

Alfred J. Steinberg, BA'14, November 15, 
Miami 

W. Mackenzie Stevens, BA '26, September 
16, Daly City, Calif. 

Harold F. Stevenson, MAE ’59, 

Silver Spring 

Herbert B. Taylor, BS '50, MD '54, 
November 25, St. Louis 


Mary S. Thompson, MA '43, Sun City, 
Ariz. 


Leafy W. Weadon, BAE "31, October 8, 
Purcellville, Va. 


George M. Weber, BA ’22, August 10, 
Washington 


John P. Wholihan, BS '40, April 18, 
Alexandria 


Faculty/Staff 


William Paul Briggs, BS *28, former 
dean of the school of Pharmacy, August 
30, Washington 


John K. McKee, honorary trustee, 
December 15, Washington 


Lloyd B. Wilson, honorary trustee, 
November 16, Silver Spring 


Jane Lingo, BA '46, Calvin Linton, BA "35, 
and Ann Gordon Sibold, MA 76, contri- 
buted greatly in the research for The City of 
Washington: An Illustrated History, pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf of New York for 
the Junior League of Washington. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, the book was in prepara- 
tion for five years and covers 350 years of 
Washington’s history. 


Elmer Pendell, LLB '17. Why Civilizations 
Self-Destruct. Cape Canaveral: Howard 
Allen Enterprises, Inc., 1977. 


Rabbi James A. Rudin, BA '55. (co-editor) 
Evangelicals and Jews in Conversation. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1977. 


Alumni Artists 

Larry Marshall Chappelear, MFA '76, 
exhibited paintings and oil sketches from a 
summer painting excursion to the Brittany 
coast of France at the Center Gallery of the 


PEPCO Information Center, La Plata, 
Md. 


Wilson Hurley, LLB '51, had a one-man 
exhibition of oil paintings at the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heri- 
tage Center in Oklahoma City. Hurley has 
won several awards at the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame, including a Gold Medal 
for oil ia 1977. 


Raymond Twiddy, MFA ’67, showed 
prints and drawings at the Dupont Gallery 
at Washington and Lee University, and 
Queens College of the City University of 
New York. 


Greece and Its Islands 


Visit Greece and its islands on a 14-day tour 
of the cradle of Western civilization. GW 
Professor Theodore Perros has fashioned 
an exciting alumni journey to the islands of 
Rhodes and Crete and to sites of antiquity 
in Greece. The tour will give youampletime 
to relax on the beaches at Lindos and Vou- 
liagmani outside Athens, and to roam at 
will along the streets of Athens and the old 
city of Rhodes. A farewell dinner will be 


held at a typical Greek taverna at the end 
of the journey. 

Cost, with two people sharing a room, is 
$1,083. Most meals and air fare are in- 
cluded. Participants must deposit $449 by 
April 10, with the remainder paid by May?2. 
For further information write to the Alum- 
ni Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, 
or Call (202) 676-6435. 


ee 
Announcing Two New Job Search Bulletins 


More than 200 job vacancies received 
weekly by GW's Office of Career Services 
are now being mailed to alumni on a sub- 
scription basis. Two different bulletins 
are available 


Metropolitan DC Professional Vacancies, 
published weekly, lists technical and non- 
technical positions in government, indus- 
try, business, and non-profit organizations. 


National Education Vacancies, published 
every two weeks, lists positions in teaching, 
research, and administration, including 
elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary levels. 


For those planning to relocate in the Wash- 
ington area, or desiring to locate education 
openings nationwide, job opportunties 
bulletins will provide a convenient way 

to spot hiring trends and identify em- 
ployers. For alumni in the Washington area, 
the bulletins will eliminate weekly visits to 
the Career Services Office to check listings. 


Both bulletins will be mailed first class, and 
will include job descriptions, requirements, 
salary ranges, locations, and application 
procedures. To subscribe, complete the 
coupon and send it with your check pay- 
able to George Washington University to 
Career Services Office, GWU, Washington, 
DC 20052. 
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Address ee ee 
City, State, Zip rr ee 


Daytime phone 


—_____Dates of GW Enrollment 


Major Degree. Fieldsofinterest 


Check one box only for each bulletin desired. 


National Education O12wks O24wks 
$3.50 $7.00 

Metro DC Professional O8 wks O 16 wks 
$4.00 $8.00 


Amount Enclosed 


O35wks O48wks 

$10.50 $14.00 

O24wks O32wks O40wks O48wks 
$12.00 $16.00 $20.00 $24.00 
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14 
Art Department Lisner at Noon Per- 
Faculty Group Show, forming Arts Series, 
Dimock Gallery Lisner Aud., 21st & H 
6 Sts., 12:15 p.m. Free. 
Faculty Recital rn np wy aee 
Convers, Aga kee, information: 676-6800 
Soprano, Maquette a4 pos 
Kieper, Flutist, 21 
8:30 p.m., Marvin Lisner at Noon 

(see Mar. 14) 


ll 
Faculty Concert, Neil Lisner at Noon 
Tilkens, Pianist, 8:30 (see Mar. 14) 
p.m., Marvin Theater, 13-15 


Free Dramatic Production 
4 of Shakespeare's 
Lisner at Noon “The Merchant of 
(see Mar. 14) Venice,” 8 p.m., 
5 Marvin Theater, 
$4 general admission, 
First Wednesday Lec- 
ture, Prof. Gordon $2 students 
Lippitt, “Coping With 14-15 
Change,” 8 p.m. For Choreographer's 
further information Concert, 8 p.m., 
call 676-6435, Free Marvin Theater. For 
further information 
call 676-6577 


Lisner at Noon Spring Commencements: 


TER 1 pm, GSAS, Marvin 
3 Theater 

First Wednesday Lec- 1:30 p.m., SGBA, 
ture by Prof. Fred ‘cane Amana 
Amling, 8 p.m. For isner itorium 


further information 3 pm, Columbian 
call 676-6435 College, Smith Center 


The Gćorge Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 

Second Class Postage 

Paid at Washington, DC 


28 

Reader's Theater Pro- 
duction, “Revelation,” 
a short story by 
Flannery O'Connor, 


8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater, Free 


Lisner at Noon 
(see Mar. 14) 


17 

GW Chorus, Stephen 
Prussing, Director, 

8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater, Free 


18 
Lisner at Noon 
(see Mar. 14) 


“Literature and Per- 
formance” Solo per- 
formances of literature 
by students, part of the 
Interpretation Hours 
Series, 8 p.m., Marvin 
Theater. Free 


3:30 pm, SEAS, 
Marvin Theater 


6 pm, SPIA, 
Marvin Theater 


7 pm, Education, 
Lisner Auditorium 


29 

Chelm Players of the 
Jewish Community 
Center, sponsored by 
the Speech and Drama 
Department, 8 p.m., 
Marvin Theater. For 
information, call 
676-6350 


19-May 12 
MFA Thesis Show, 
Dimock Gallery 


20 

GW Orchestra, 
George Steiner, 
Director, 8:30 p.m., 
Marvin Theater. Free 


March 

15-17 Richmond 
April 

3 Houston 

4 Dallas 

5-6 Atlanta 
10-13 Miami 

14 St. Petersburg 
17-19 Charleston 
20-21 Charlotte 


Coming Events: For late changes phone the 
Marvin Center Information Desk, 676-7410 


29 through April 14 
Dimock Gallery/ Art 
Department Annual 
Awards Show 


25 
Lisner at Noon 
(see Mar. 14) 


Alumniand friends 
whowishtovolunteer 
theirservicesforthe 
“George Calling" 
Telethons should write 
tothe Development 
Office, GWU, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052. 
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